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AMERICAN CONIERENCE 


of 


ACADEMIC DEANS 


Purpose: 
The meetings of this Conference are intended to provide 


opportunity for academic deans of liberal arts colleges 


to meet together, to share their experiences, to exchange 


views, and to discuss problems with which the office of 


the dean is chiefly concerned. 


Eligibility for Membership: 


All academic deans who are administratively responsible 


for liberal arts curricula of institutions which are 


members of the Association of American Colleges are 


eligible to become members and are invited to do so. 


However, the general meetings of the Conference are 


open to anyone who wishes to attend. 
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The Importance of Liberal Arts Training from the 
Viewpoint of a College Teacher 


Earl Latham 
Professor of Political Science 
Amherst College 


It is a great privilege for me to come before you on this 


q occasion to make a talk. It is the kind of fantasy that undergraduates 


indulge. In their dreams of glory and revenge, they often stand before 


an audience of three hundred deans and tell them how to run their 


colleges. I shall not go so far. I assume that you all hear enough 


from your faculties, who stand at all hours of the day or night, ready 


to advise you at every step of the dean's difficult way. What I hope 


to do instead is to say something in a general way about universities 


and colleges since I have taught at both. The mood of these observa- 


tions is friendly and warm, for I have never taught in a place I was 


glad to leave, or sorry to reach. As between universities and colleges, 


I like them both. These disclaimers of preference do not however mean 


that I am without choices or judgment. 


In fact, I freely confess two biases; one geographical, the 


other professional. I like to think of the geographical preference in 


this way. In my time I have lived on the banks of four rivers, the 


Charles, the Mississippi, the Potomac and the Connecticut. My favorite 


river is the Connecticut because it divides the United States into two 


equal parts - the East and the West. I confess also to a strong feeling 


that teaching is one of the noblest, most worthy, most satisfying, most 


exasperating professions open to young men and women. This is a. 
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conviction that has strengthened with every passing year. I do not 


share Shaw's cynicism tiiat those who can, do, and those who can't, 


Those who can't teach don't, and those who can, feel sorry for 


teach. 


those who can't. This faith is not daunted by Mencken's observation 


that professors "are seldom pretty fellows, and in many cases their 


appearance tends to discourage a love of study in the young." The 


discouragement mentioned by Mencken by the way is not the sole posses- 


sion of the young. It sometimes attacks their teachers. In a recent 


examination, I asked students to identify Learned Hand the distinguished 


Federal judge who has now retired from his post in the Second Circuit 


Court of Appeals. One student answered, "The Learned Hands are the 


scientists connected with security projects." Truly the academic gown, 


like that of Coriolanus, is a "vesture of humility." 


University and college teaching have much in common but there 


are differences naturally, although these can casily be exaggerated. I 


do not happen to agree with the remark attributed to Robert M. Hutchins, 


that Colleges teach, and universities teach and learn. Or rather I do 


not agree with the implication that colleges exist to elucidate the 


truths discovered by the universities. Because it has graduate schools 


and research people free of teaching obligations, the opportunities of 


course are greater in the university to develop and organize new know- 


ledge. But in their way, and with the handicap of larger teaching 


loads, small colleges also contribute to the learning of their facul- 


ties, and to that of the general educated public. The research 


activities and publications of college faculties are not unimpressive. 
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What does mark a real difference I think is the simple exist- 
ence of the graduate schools, not because they are centers of learning, 
but because they represent vocational specialties which the small col- 
leges tend to perpetuate. Departmental and professional lines are more 
rigidly drawn in the university than they should be in the colleges, 
where they make less sense. In the university, the heads of professional 
schools, and of departments within those professional schools have a 
laudable interest in reproducing their professional kind. If the bio- 
logical metaphor may be extended delicately, they resist programs of 
cross-fertilization. This is not to suggest that what is called cross- 
fertilization of disciplines will produce that unity of learning which 
the Renaissance knew and we have forgotten. Indeed some unfertilized 


heretic has dismissed the whole idea as cross~-sterilization. 


But the departmental epecialties which universities encourage 
in order, among other things, to turn out doctors, make less sense in 


a college which doesn't turn out doctors. The freedom of the small 


college to experiment with combined academic operations is one that not 


enough take or, being taken, develop far enough. A small beginning has 
been made with core courses, survey courses that purport to unite the 
disciplines, and interdepartmental majors. Most of those I have seen 
are tentative and exploratory, limited in conception, and irresolute 
in fulfillment. Their chief weakness is that they lack a satisfactory 
organizing idea, without which there is no working principle of deci- 
sion on things to put in and things to leave out. In the field of the 
social sciences, which some have described as the conversational sci- 


ences, there is room for the integration of disciplines which men of 
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our own time have put asunder. I should like to see politics and 
econimics combined in one department of political economy. In this we 
would make progress by going backwards a century. An Amherst alumnus 
commented on this suggestion favorably by saying that it was high time. 


He said politics has had nothing to do with economy for twenty years. 


Part of the case for this union is that businessmen are 
closely regulated by government, and the principal problems of govern- 
mental policy whether in peace or war, concern the economic system. 
But there is a more sophisticated reason also. Many feel that the 
sub ject matter of both is the same, that is, the organization and ad- 


ministration of power in human relations, and the ethical and legal 


limits upon the exercise of that power. New writing in both the fields 


of politics and economics is increasingly aware of the filial, of not 


indeed the paternal relationship between the two disciplines. 


Although it is easy to say that colleges can and should take 
the lead in melting down the walls that surround and contain fragmented 
areas of knowledge, one is always struck by the warmth with which the 
academic identifications are protected. Some of this comes from per- 
sonal idiosyncracy. The star performer has a vested interest in his 
lectures. Or a department insists upon its monopoly of the freshmen 
and does not want to be dispossessed. Whatever the reason, the result 
is the creation of island sovereignties, which may be besieged by the 
dean's office but never invaded. Often only Providence in its selective 
mercy can create the conditions without which new alignments are not 


possible. In this respect then, colleges do not seem to be any less 
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resistant to departmental changes than the universities. 


I turn now to another aspect in which colleges and universi- 
ties may be compared, their faculties. It is wildly unsafe to state 
more than general impressions about faculties and faculty relationships 
in university and college. In my case the sample that supports the 
generalization is limited to two institutions of each kind. But I shall 
cautiously tread a subject that angels have already tranpled to a pulp. 
Individual teachers, of course, vary widely, and there are great dif- 
ferences in the quality of performance. But the selective process by 
which faculty members are chosen produces, beth in the universities and 
the colleges, a very high average standard. The process by which the 
selections are made mystifies and baffles me somewhat but it produces 
a group of faculty people who are in my opinion fully as well qualified 
for what they do, as business men say, or lawyers. It baffles me 
because the traditional criteria: scholarly publications, teaching 
ability, and community services, are sometimes not really standards for 
recruiting and advancing faculty folk, but reasons for not giving them 
promotions. That is, if it is decided for any reason not to give a man 
tenure, it will be said of him that he has not published, when the 
highest paid man in the college may not have published either. Or that 
his performance in the class room is not what one would want, when the 
head of his department may be like the proverbial professor who dreamt 


that he was lecturing to his class, and when he woke up, discovered 


that he was. Or it may be said that the unhappy candidate for promotion 


is not active in community affairs - the community affairs of the 
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college, that is - when the hero of the student body may be a troglodyte 
who lives in the library, because he likes Pliny better than people. As 
I say, the mysterious processes of selection may contradict reason 


itself in specific cases. But the total product is excellent. 


University and college teachers as a group have their tribal 


customs and their folkways, and the popular caricature is a recognizable 


if inaccurate stereotype. But they generally take a modest view of 
themselves and of their relations to the great world of which they are 
apart. Alarm has been expressed, or professed, by some in recent times 
about the loyalty to the state of those who occupy positions on college 
and university faculties; and ill-intentioned citizens, with fright-wig 
and paint pot, have undertaken to smear an honorable calling. But the 
truth is that college and university faculties are populated by and 
large by essentially conservative men and women as indeed most profes- 


sional people are. 


Perhaps one notable difference between university and college 
faculties is that the latter are a much more closely knit and integrated 
group. University faculties are confederations of separate groups. The 
social and intellectual life of the college faculty person is more 
likely to be related to the affairs of his colleagues than is the case 
in a large university. Just as the life of the citizen of a small town 
is more likely to be involved with the whole community than is the life 
of the city dweller. A faculty person in a large university can become 
lost in a small niche, known only to the nearest dean, who stands in 


the relation of next of kin. This obscurity is impossible in a small 
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college, where everybody knows everybody or, which is not the same thing, 


knows everything about everybody. 


It is perhaps among the students that the differences between 
the university and the small college have been most noticeable, not in 
surface characteristics, but in attitude. Students, like professors, 
may even more than professors, tend to develop a system of private folk- 
ways. A European once said that its principal cultural pattern is that 
of the penitentiary. The object with many, alas, once admitted, is to 
get by, and get out. A uniform garb conceals the identity of the indi- 
viduals who make up the captive community, and the wistful talk is of 
the outside world.. Like the prisoner in the Chateau d'If who scrawled 
the passing of time on the stony walls, the undergraduate wears numerals 
proclaiming the date of his release. Superficial differences among 
university and college students also appear in various articles of 
dress, some having a high talismanic value. At one place, the white 
buckskin shoes must be of a dirty gray, making the feet look as though 
wrapped in soiled bandages. In another the native costume will be _ 


innocent of necktie. 


Beneath these superficialities the great difference between 


the university student and the student in a small college is the insis- 
tence by the latter that he be treated as an individual. Students ina 
large university tend to appear to the professor like an undifferenti- 

ated mass. With the exception of a few graduate students, or the fewer 
undergraduates who show strong intellectual promise, the professor gets 


to know relatively few of the hundreds who walk through his classes. 
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Nor do they insist upon being recognized as living breathing sentient 
personalities. They too tend to fall in with the prevailing divorcement 
of faculty and student body, and to fear to intrude upon the infallible 
one's time, which is grudgingly rationed out in small portions. Perhaps 
the value of the thing received by the student is enhanced by its rarity, 


like diamonds. 


The distance between the faculty and the student body is kept 


wide in universities whose populations run into the tens of thousands by 


the physical conditions under which the light of learning is spread. 


Classes tend to become what the cynic says they are - places where those 
who do not know how to read meet to hear men who do not know how to talk. 
The class room at one of the giant metropolitan universities somewhat 
resenbles the Palazzo Venezia in which the wise one appears to his 
supporters, whose contact with him is distant and remote. Under these 
circumstances the man in the crowd is literally a mote in a mob. He is 
only a face. He is not Joe Jones, the former high school valedictorian, 
who dates a girl in a nearby college, wants to go to a graduate school 
but finds resistance at home to the idea, because father expects Joe to 
go into the family business. Indeed, it may not be too much to say that 
university deans get to know more boys as individuals than the profes- 


sors with whom they meet three or four hours a week regularly. 


This is not so in the small college, however. The student is 
@ separate individual and hopes that he will be considered as such. 
Although he assumes the anonymous costume of his brotherhood he does 


not want to submerge and lose his personality in the common pool. His 


uniform vestment prevents his being thought queer or eccentric by his 
class-mates whose favor he courts and whose good opinion he cherishes; 
and this may obscure him from the professor for awhile. But in close 
contact with the faculty person, the student hopes that it will be 

remembered that he comes from Scarsdale or Montclair or Hartford, and 


that he had a tough time in the Humanities course in his second year, 


and so on. 


It is part of the purpose of the small college to permit 
students and professors to meet at close range. And this happens. 
More students get to know more professors in a small college than 
students do in a college which is part of a large university. But 
candor requires the admission that even in a small college, this social 
intermingling does not take place without active work by the party of 
the first part and the party of the second part. The distance between 


the generations is considerable, and the student at a small college, 


although he wants to meet many of the faculty, sometimes hesitates to 


assert his desire, and to take the first steps without which this dis- 
tance is not crossed. He is too polite and well brought up to clamor 
to intrude upon his elders; and besides, social intercourse that 
materializes because one of the parties to it has made his desire 
obvious and conspicuous lacks the mutuality that a good relationship 


must have. 


The student in a small college, then, needs to be helped over 
the social barrier that separates him from the faculty. And no one can 


do this except the professor. From my experience with professors in 
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small colleges most of them want to do this, and many try, although 


there are always unregenerate and unreconstructed individuals who bury 


themselves in the bindings of books like silverfish. 


But in reaching out the hand of professional amity, two 
extremes have to be avoided. The first is to avoid the mood of the 
boss who calls the hired hands into a conference. Tea at the profes- 
sor's house can be a strained ordeal for the innocent student who goes 
to a command performance. Few sights are more unhappy than that of the 
student who sits stiff, awkward, and sweaty, with what he hopes is a 


disarming grin painted upon his face, pretending to be bright, alert, 


and interested, when he would rather be off somewhere listening to 


swing records, or even, in his despair, reading a good book. The other 
extreme is for the instructor to try to live the lives of the students, 
to show himself to be a pal and a good fellow. He cannot live the life 
of a student. His arteries are herdening, his blood pressure won't 
take any more, and he risks making himself look like an elderly Pan, 


sad and comic at the same time. 


The right touch is not achieved by calculation. It emerges 
from a genuine liking for students, or it doesn't come off at all. 
Students, like babies and animals, know instinctively when sincerity 
motivates behavior and when it doesn't. The professor in a small 
college will be unhappy if he doesn't like students, because he will 
find it harder to escape them than does the man in the large university. 
He cannot want to escape them if he is to be a successful teacher. And 


so we come in a somewhat roundabout way to what I think is one of the 
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truly great differences between the university and the college. The 
university is a tremendous administrative apparatus which presents a 
mold like that of Procrustes, into which the student body fits at the 
risk of losing a neck or a leg. The size and complexity of the appara- 
tus reduces the significance of the individual student. At a small 


college, however, the student is at the front and center of attention. 


The college is really for him, and it seeks to fit itself to his indi- 


viduality. The professors also exist for him, and not primarily for 
the advancement of learning in the professional associations of which 


they are members. 


From this observation certain other things follow. The 
alumnus in a small college is like a student out of residence. His 
association with the place continues to be close. This is certainly 
much less so in a large university. As a consequence the alumni body 
in a small college is likely to want to continue its involvements in 
the life of the college. They are a group in interest which prudent 
presidents heed, and of which they sometimes tend to be wary. The 
alumni body in large universities has less to do with the current 
management of the institutions they attended, for the same reason that 
the stockholders in large corporations have little to do with the 
current management of the institutions in which they hold shares. There 
are sO many more of them, and the influence of any one is statistically 
so much less. In a large university, the alumni secretary or the 
alumni office exists to interpret the university to the alumni body. 

In a small college the alumni office also exists to interpret the alumni 


to the college. 


We come finally to the administrative structures without which 
universities and colleges would not function at all. It is my observa- 
tion that professional caste lines are not so rigidly drawn between the 
faculty and the administration in a small college as in a large univer- 
sity. Deanery tends to become professionalized in the big places and 
deans, being the only sane men in a wilderness of eccentrics, speak 


only to deans. Fraternization is easier in the small college. Indeed 


many of the deans come from the ranks of the faculty - whether by 


promotion or demotion I leave it to you to say. 


The danger in a small college is the Jacksonian assumption 
about employment in the Federal Government - that any man of party 
spirit and favoring temperament can take on the job of dean, regardless 
of his aptitude. But the management of all enterprises large and small 
calls for a talent which the Lord distributed somewhat unevenly among 
his academic children. Only the deanly can become deans. In large 
universities the danger is otherwise. Here the risk is that the pro- 
fession of the dean will become so bureaucratized that the administrator 
forgets the purpose of which he is merely the instrument. A happy 
combination is one in which men recruited for their administrative 

_ talents are also given some exposure to class room responsibility. We 
have all heard of the professor who never met a pay roll. It is a more 


humbling ignominy never to have met a class. 


I referred to the purpose which deans, professors, students, 
alumni, college presidents, and their governing bodies cooperate to 


achieve. I should like to close by saying something about this purpose. 


I quote James Thurber in this connection. In some articles in the New 
Yorker recently, Thurber has been writing about his former college, and 
about some of the men he remembers over the distance of decades since 

he left. Among them was a dean, who in his inaugural address as presi- 
dent of a professors' organization identified the potential enemies of 
his colleagues as "state legislatures, ecclesiastical bodies, and 
‘powerful influence operating through trustees'". All of these then 
represented pressures to conform and one cannot sa) that these pressures 


are less potent now than they were when Thurber was a student. 


Indeed, I venture the guess that these pressures have become 
more compelling and more insistent, in keeping with what the French 
political philosopher, Bertrand de Jouvenel, has called the "“securitar- 


ian aspirations" of our time. As de Jouvenel points out, the essential 


psychological characteristic of the time is the predominance of fear 


over self-confidence. In his words, "It is a time of proscriptions and 
civil wars." The colleges and universities have not been overlooked in 
that search for security through conformity, where anxiety begets and 
feeds upon anxiety. We once were sure that the aim of the universities 
and the colleges was the teaching of a liberal education, but the word, 
"liberal," is now a smear word, in which the adjectives and prefixes 
carry a heavy burden of unfavorable insinuation. There is strong 
pressure to teach the economic gospel of Ricardo, who is as out of date 
as his approximate contemporary Karl Marx. The colleges are also 
criticized for not being pious enough by sectarian standards. And, they 
are the object of unpleasant suspicion over the loyalty of their 


faculties, who are required to take oaths of allegiance. 
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Liberal education is one of the truly great Amcrican institu- 
tions, and the cornerstone of a liberal cducation is freedom of con- 
science. It teaches the truth that men are rational and should be free 
of bigotry and superstition; that truth is humble, tentative, and 
modest; that ideas are important; that closed systems oppress and stifle 
learning and knowing; that the death of the free spirit is threatened 
by prescribed orthodoxies; that, in the words of William James, God 
will forgive us our skepticism more readily than our Inquisitions. A 
society without critics is a society that maintains itself with faggot 


and rope. It is secure in the sense that a jail is secure. It confuses 


nonconformity and conspiracy, and would reach the second by abolishing 


the first. But America was built upon nonconformity, from the Plymouth 
Rock to the Plymouth automobile, nonconformity in politics, in science, 
and in religion. It is out of this diversity that we have developed 


our fiee institutions. 


Now, nonconformity in and of itself is no virtue. In fact it 
is not even necessarily rational. The asylums are full of people whose 
failure to conform to the minimum conditions of existence in society 
requires their removal for their own safety and that of others. It is 


not then in the fact of being different, but in the opportunity to be 


different that fieedom of conscience lies. This opportunity is threat- 
ened as it never has been before. To keep this opportunity free and 
viable it seems to me is the responsibility of all members of the 


scciety, deans as well as others. 


I do not like to close on this dolorous note of admonition. 


By nature sanguine, I trust that the good sense of the people will 
emerge and that the heritage of a liberal education will continue to 
prosper in the free schools, colleges and universities of the country. 
Let us take cheer, then, and work towards the establishment of a 
University of Utopia. At Utopia U. there will be no formal classes, no 
compulsory attendance, no examinations, no grades, and no disciplinary 
problems. This sounds as though there would be no need for deans at 
Utopia U. But there will be. Indeed, the whole Uriversity will revolve 
around the deans, which may be why it deserves to be called Utopia. The 
deans will bring to the University only students who have a passion for 
learning, who will assume the responsibility for instructing themselves, 
who will call the faculty from their town houses in the city, or their 
beach cabanas, or their mountain lodges when the spirit of inquiry moves 
them. The deans will hand these students their degrees when they enter 
and no one will have to worry about marks and grades. In this life of 
academic felicity, there will be no prima donna professors, no outraged 
alumni, no troubled parents. Friendship and good feeling will prevail. 


And the motto of the school will be "Love conquers all" - Amor omnia 


vincit. And you know, even in Utopia, some undergraduate will translate 


the motto as "Vincent loves everybody." 


Liberal Arts and the Armed Services 


M. H. Trytten 
National Research Council 


There is a very arresting juxtaposition of ideas in the very 


title which has been assigned to me for the present discussions. For 
it highlights very clearly the problem which has troubled you and so 
many Others, that of preserving the values that have accrued to this 
nation and the world as a result of the institution of American higher 
education, and at the same time providing adequately for the stern 


necessity of defense. Perhaps the title would have been no more per- 


tinent had it been "the liberal arts college or armed service," since 


in actuality at the present time the burden of military service is 
placed on the shoulders of the age group almost coincident with the 
span of ages of college and graduate training. Thus by force of cir- 
cumstances the two most important demands of our civilizatien in peril, 
the demand for those trained to keep it functioning and those trained 
to defend it, compete for preciovs years of the early manhood of the 


same supply of youth. 


One of the complicating circumstances is the as yet uncertain 
demands which defense must make upon the time of the average youth. 
The present mobilization has resulted largely from the exploitation of 
the pool of accumulated manpower which had not seen prior service re- 
sulting from the years of relative peace after 1945 and up to 1950. 
For any reservoir from which the outflow exceeds the inflow there must 


come a time when the reservoir ceases to be but a link in the network. 


And from that time on the outflow can be no more than the inflow. At 
such a time the problem of maintaining an armed establishment of four 
million will be reduced to its ultimate hard dimensions. To see what 


these may be, let us assume that only one fourth of these, or one 


million, need be secured through compulsory service of two years each. 


Nevertheless, this will require 500,000 men per year, leaving only 
300,000 of the 800,000 physically and mentally qualified young men 
coming of age each year to supply the remaining 3,000,000 on a career 
basis. This would mean an average service of ten years each, assuming 
no exemptions of any kind, and no attrition such as death, disability, 
disaffection or plain default. It seems clear that the extent of the 


hard pressure of military demand has not been seen as yet. 


How to explain to the least common denominator of American 
public opinion that, against this insistent demand there are most 
important values to be weighed? How does one demonstrate forcefully 
and effectively the intangible values in higher education? How does 
one dramatize the golden stores for the future laid up by the training 


of the minds and spirits of the able youth of the oncoming generations? 


This has never becn necessary before because the values of 
the colleges have never been so pointedly on trial before. In the long 
years of our history only twice before has the even tenor of the flow 
of youth through the successive processes of training been interfered 
with by super imposed military service. And both times rightly or 
wrongly there was deemed to be no irrevocable damage done by temporary 


interference with the programs of training. The new consideration in 


the present situation is that no longer is the disturbance temporary. 
Any effects which mobilization may have on higher education, therefore, 
need to be thought of not as temporary but as probably permanent shifts 


in the pattern of our educational fabric. 


The values which are now on trial are none the less real, 
though they be difficult to demonstrate dramatically. I have always 
been impressed particularly by the liberal arts colleges as the well- 
springs of idealism. Perhaps this is due to the fact that most of 
liberal arts colleges were founded by the pioneers in the first flush 
of their brave new venture into the western unbroken frontier. They 
realized they were on their own in a world which they must shape to 
their own desires and so they were forced to look to their own needs 
even to the extent of building their own colleges to train their own 
leaders in church and in lay activities. Their colleges then were born 
out of an idealistic aspiration for a better life and an aspiration 
with a firm religious core. Perhaps the liberal arts tradition of 
idealism stems from the richness of the liberal tradition itself as 
reflected in the courses in the humanities. In any case, it has seemed 
to me that much of the idealism in our national make-up, which now and 
in the past has colored our international leadership, has been traceable 


to the liberal tradition nurtured in the colleges, and disseminated to 


the nation by the graduates of these colleges. 


It has seened to me, too, that the liberal arts colleges have 
been most significantly laboratories of democracy in action. I doubt 


if any communities in the world at any time have approximated the degree 
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to which democracy has prevailed as the underlying philosophy and the 


art of human organization and human relations on the typical American 


college campus. That this is a matter of profound importance as Ameri- 


cars go forth to all the world's trouble spots and seek to help other 
peoples improve their own ways of living and working together seems 


incontrovertible to me, if indeed one have faith in democracy at all. 


And finally in the realm of training for specific vocational 
or professional goals the liberal arts college has achieved with dis- 
tinction. In a society which even becomes more demanding in the number 
of men and women of high competence and advanced training it requires 
for its ever widening array of special function, simple analysis shows 
that the liberal arts colleges have contributed a most substantial 


share of those who serve in these capacities. 


These values of the liberal arts colleges, so difficult to 
demonstrate, and consequently to defend to the rank and file of people 
who traditionally have thought of higher education in wholly other more 
popular and less meaningful terms, will now somehow be weighed by the 
machinery of our Government in the light of other needs for the young 


men involved. 


I take it you would like one single individual's opinion of 
where we are in this process of evaluation and what the future may hold, 
to one who like all of us can only strain his eyes and attempt to peer 
ahead through the fog and clouds of the present to make out the contours 


of the road ahead. It is perhaps appropriate to do so in view of the 


sharp difference with regard to this problem, at least in mood among 


educators, between now and @ year ago. 


It was my privilege to attend a meeting comparable to this 
meeting a year ago and the atmosphere at that meeting as compared to 
this provides a study in contrasts. I think most of you will remember 
the tangible gloom and uncertainty of that period a year ago. There is 
at present an optimism and a buoyancy among many at this meeting which 
seems equally unusual. If I were to comment it would be to wonder which 
of the two moods will in the long run prove to have been the more 
unwarranted. It is now clear that the fears of twelve months ago were 
at least premature. It may be that the manpower stringencies in the 
future will be exceedingly difficult for the colleges and for their 


students. 


It is a year and a half since the outbreak of the conflict in 
Korea. The first few months of that period were spent in desperate 
emergency efforts to hold on until our forces could be organized and 


in reconstructing our whole concept of the post-war world. It was 1950, 


a year of disillusionment from the high hopes of 1945 and 1946, and a 


year of grim return to the arms so lately laid down. Nineteen fifty-one 
was a year of organization, of determination and of preparation for the 
job ahead. It was a year in which the immediate aims were accomplished, 
so that the longer look became possible; the immediate strategic goals 
reached so that the long-range strategic goals could begin to shape the 
present planning. Nineteen fifty-two will be a year of decision, a 

year of crystallization of policy in which the longer perspective should 


more and more prevail. 


In the past eighteen months we have had to become accustomed 
to much that was new. This nation found itself suddenly in a situation 
for which no precedents existed to guide. In fact, not only did pre- 
cedents not exist, but the common tendency to resort to previous solu- 
tions to apparently similar problems almost surely would result in 


wrong answers. 


We were in a state of partial war and partial peace. For a 
nation which psychologically was conditioned to peace, but which twice 
had turned suddenly and with total devotion to a war crisis, each time, 
however, reverting when the crisis was over to single-minded pursuit of 
peace-time pursuits, the adjustment to a part war, part peace situation 


of indeterminate duration has been most difficult. 


The time scale for such a situation is baffling. Mobilization 
becomes akin to developing a football team without a schedule or a 


designated opponent. The problem of deciding what activities can be 


dispensed with and what can be curtailed becomes especially difficult 


when the duration of the emergency is not known. There is the grave 
danger, as was said earlier, that the temporary may become the permanent 
and, therefore, values which can be deemed most expendable on a tempo- 


rary basis, are, in fact, over the on-stretching years lost completely. 


The very nature of the conflict has been in doubt. The 
military phases of the conflict may be of lesser importance, in the 
final analysis. The real struggle in the world may be of a wholly. 
different kind, one of ideas, and of organization, and of material and 


technical assistance. 
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It has often been said that the present crisis is one of long 
duration, and may go on for a decade or a generation. It may be that 
the very concept of a termination to the present emergency involves an 
unfortunate psychological attitude. For it may be that we have finally 
emerged in this nation into the kind of international atmosphere in 
which the rest of the world has lived for ages. It may be, in fact, 
that the many decades of relative security which this nation has enjoyed 
because of its fortunate location between two formidable ocean barriers, 
and because of the international stability in the shadow of the British 
Fleet, were extraordinary in the long panorama of history. The annihi- 
lation of space and time by modern technology has suddenly thrust us 
into the center of the world comnunity, to all intents and purposes in 
intimate contact with potential friend and foe alike. We can no longer 
retreat into isolation. We must live from now on with a wary eye over 
one shoulder for possible enemies until such time as the world achieves 
a stable government. In this context a settlement of our differences 
with Russia may merely set the stage for other potential enemies to 
move into the position of threat number one to our national security. 

It may well be that we are moving into an indefinite era of continuous, 


high level mobilization for national security. 


The problem that arises, therefore, is in its essence reason- 


ably simple to express. We must apparently look forward to a reasonably 


long period of mobilization at a level which seems likely to interfere 
with the processes of higher education. The interference may result in 


losses both in intangible values and also in trained personnel of a 
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magnitude which present serious threats both to the continued function- 
ing of the processes of our civilization and its defense, as well as to 


the values which make it precious. 


For this reason, there are new realities which must be recog- 
nized in the principles which govern a sound program of mobilization as 
it applies to youth of college age. Any program must first of all 
recognize that the present degree of mobilization may remain for a 
sufficiently long time so that the effects may not be considered tran- 
sient but may become to all intents and purposes permanent. At the 
same time, however, the forces so mobilized may be at any moment called 
upon to face the supreme test of war of an unprecedented ferocity and 
possibly of long duration. The corollaries of these statements are 
that no program can be justified which unduly interferes with signifi- 
cant values in our civilization on the grounds that that effect will be 
only temporary. On the other hand, mobilization should aim at maximun 
functional strength of the nation as a whole at all times. There is a 
danger that once having established a goal of a certain size for the 
armed services that goal becomes the end in view rather than the 


strength which that goal is supposed to contribute to. It is, in fact, 


quite possible that in the struggle to arrive at a goal one may forget 


the purpose for the goal and to achieve numbers with ease, sacrifice a 


part of the purpose. 


As one specific example of this reasoning, one may cite the 
role of highly trained specialists. If the focus is merely on numbers 


and if no thought is given to the most effective mobilization of the 


nation's strength for whatever exigency may arise, then the simplest and 
most agreeable arrangement is for each to take his due turn in military 
service. But if the focus is on the disposition of each person so that 
now and in the worst eventuality he can contribute to the maximun, 
through his special skills, then he should not be assigned, so that if 


another emeryency should break he would irrevocably be committed to 


service other than through his primary skill. Failure to recognize this 


principle now is to gamble that such an eventuality as war is unlikely 
or that if it does come it will not strain to any great degree our 
supply of specialized personnel (if indeed such a failure rests upon 


any rationalization whatever). 


Both from the immediate and the long view, the mobilization 
policies of the nation must recognize the breadth of disciplines now 
involved in national security in the largest sense. The currents of 
events have been flowing strongly against the western world of late. 

If they are to be stemmed in time to prevent the overwhelming of 
democracy and in time to prevent a costly cataclysmic war, the job will 
have to be done by people trained in all the areas of human relations 
and human organization. These are the disciplines in which the liberal 


arts colleges have made their greatest contributions. 


Even in the realities of war and its processes from those 
sheerly military to those which supply the materials and supplies of 
armies, it must be borne in mind that military might now depends at 
least equally on the productivity of the nation in these materials and 


supplies as it does on the forces in front. The gap in time between 


the discovery or the invention and its development, production and use 
at the front is now so small as to lie sometimes within the time of a 
campaign. Technology is, therefore, a part of the fighting force and 
the training of the specialist cannot take second place to the training 


of the military man. 


These are some of the realities which mobilization policies 
must recognize, lest there be substantial evil consequences or hazards. 
The margin of safety for this nation is small indeed. There exists 
small room for lack of wisdom in the handling of our resources of per- 


sonnel, nor in our provision for their training. 


In the light of these considerations, it may be useful to 
look at present mobilization policies which apply to the colleges. The 
recall of reservists has not seriously affected the colleges. It is, 
however, probable that those now in reserve units, such as National 
Guard or. Enlisted Reserve, will be called to active duty. But by and 


large this problem does not loom large on most campuses. 


The College Selective Service program has now been in effect 
long enough for some conclusions to be drawn. So far the acceptance by 
the draft boards and State directors has been remarkably good. The 
program has, in the main, done what it aimed to do, retain in college 
in a status for the time being uncommitted to military service a number 
of men in a wide variety of fields. While most of these will eventually 


see military service, there is still the possibility of assignment to 


higher priority tasks in the national interest, if the need arises, upon 


completion of their training. 


The future of this program is as yet unpredictable in detail. 
For those who qualified for classification in II-AS last year, it seems 
probable that some further screening may occur this year to cull out 
those who will not be deferred next year for an additional year of 
training in college. However, the numbers in this program do not total 
much over 200,000 in the various classes and the graduate school and 
consequently the needs which this program aimed to provide for could 
not be met if any very great further screening were to take place in 


each successive year for each class. It would be reasonable then to 


expect only a moderate additional screening of those now classified in 


II-AS. However, until the Congress takes its position on universal 
military training and until the magnitude of the goals for the armed 
services are set, it is difficult to predict with confidence. There 
seems no good reason at the present to suppose, however, that the stu- 
dent deferment policy will substantially change, either in the policy 


or its application. 


The programs of ROTC, however, may gradually suffer some 
change as time goes by, whether it be this year or next or later. In 
particular, the designation of those to enter ROTC is now to a large 
extent fortuitous and leads to the inclusion in ROTC of almost a pre- 
ponderance of those disciplines which in case of war would be under 
most pressure to serve in a non-military capacity. While this is a 
matter of no great moment in a peace-time situation, it is not greatly 
wise if in reality the chips may actually be down some day. It would 


seem to be unfortunate to train the same boy for two of the most likely 


and most irreconcilably competing demands when the pay-off day arrives. 
There are some schools where those specialties most in demand both by 
the economy and its production for defense enroll most of the ROTC 
candidates. In view of the coming shortages in personnel in the spe- 
cialized fields as well as for military service, it seems to reflect 


less than a careful integrated manpower policy for the nation. 


Both the Selective Service program and the Reserve Officer 
programs are in actuality aimed. at providing manpower of special types 
of training for special vital needs of the nation. They are in a sense 
deferment programs and in a sense procurement programs. They need to 
be looked at and integrated with the focus on their effectiveness for 
the needs of our society under stress, not only now but also for the 


not improbable day when it will be under attack. 


I have no doubt that such an integration will arrive. There 
has been a clearly noticeable increase in understanding of recent months 
in official circles of the vital and indispensable role of higher educa- 


tion in our lives and in our defense. There is much to be done in 


acquainting the public with their vital stake in higher education. But 


even there ground has been gained. The quick confidence of educators 
themselves that they are engaged in a vitally essential activity is an 


important element in this regard. 


In conclusion, it may be useful to allude to one problem which 
may become increasingly difficult. There are, I believe, an increasing 


number of thoughtful people who agree that in the conflict between the 


demands of training and military recruitment one should not seek the 


easy answer of designating only a very few courses essential and permit- 


ting training in those few alone to be a basis for deferment of military 
service. Nevertheless the principle may be difficult to maintain 


against mounting manpower demands. 


Some scrutiny of the concept of liberality may be necessary 
in individual cases. I confess to being unable personally to consider 
a curriculum as liberal merely because it is diverse, heterogeneous or 
unrelated in its parts. Nor can I consider a curriculum liberal merely 
because concentration occurs in one part of the curriculum or another. 
I find it difficult to believe thet concentration on Ovid's metamor- 
phoses is more liberal than concentration on the theory of functions of 
a complex variable. I have always felt that the people I have known 
and respected for their intellectually libcral viewpoint were so less 
because of the curriculum they had followed than for their breadth of 
understanding and sympathy and their reaction to intellectual values. 

I have a feeling that the liberal arts colleges are most liberal because 
of the attitudes of the faculty and the atmosphere of the institution 
and the cumulative experiences of the undergraduate years than for the 


specific sequence of courses offered. 


In any case in the last analysis the thing that must be de- 
fended is the usefulness of the graduate to his society and its defense. 
The defense of the liberal arts curriculum has been on the grounds of 
the usefulness of the graduates of this curriculum in the total context 


of the future. The validity of this claim can be only as good as the 


statistical validity of the claim for the group. This is, of course, 


equally true for any curriculum, but for many the question is less 


frequently raised. 


It would be foolish to minimize the difficult years ahead. 
But I an confident that if the liberal arts colleges do the dedicated 
job of training they have done, with quiet confidence in the role they 
play, guide these students wisely and carry on with courage, there 
should be no need for concern over the rich future of service awaiting 


to be performed by them in the training of the youth of America. 
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The Importance of a Liberal Arts Training for Women 


Eunice Roberts, Dean 
Lindenwood College 


There are three speeches I have had to resist the temptation 


1. What do we mean by Liberal Arts Training? 

2. Why is it important - period - not just for women? 

3. In what should the education of women consist? 

I shall endeavor, however, to confine myself more or less to 


the topic assigned me. 


In education, as well as in other social institutions, various 


ages have revolted against what has been established by previous genera- 


tions. The cycle probably runs: revolt, going to an extreme which 
finally and gradually settles down into something which fits the needs 
of the current times; a gradual stereotyping and stultifying, coupled 
with a slow changing of times and ways, until the established no longer 


meets current needs; final revolt again, with the cycle recommencing. 


Medieval scholasticism, which was vital and exciting at one 
period, deteriorated into long debates on how many angels could dance 
on the point of a needle. Then came a revolt, a renaissance, which, 
however, as it ran its course, reached a point at which Moliere's satire 
"Les Precieuses Ridicules" was appropriate. Other such revolts could 


be cited and will occur to you. 


At what stage are we now - materialistic, pragmatic, social, 


scientific? We are probably at a point of settling down after a revolt 
against the traditional, classical liberal arts education. We are get- 
ting over the extreme form of "Progressive Education" during which a 
child is quoted as saying, "Teacher, do we have to do what we want to 
today." We have realized we were not "educating people for life." We 
are trying to come down out of the ivory tower. We are attempting to 


be practical. Perhaps this is not inappropriate. But we must make 


certain that in our settling down process we do not go so far that we 


cease really to "educate" people, but only give them a set of techniques 
with which to cope with the material aspects of living. We must not 
forget nor abandon the intellectual purpose which should be at the 

heart of a college education. I shall assume that on this we are in 


agreement and shall resist the temptation to amplify its significance. 


This leads us to a discussion of what we mean by "Liberal Arts 
Training." I shall assume that previous speakers have defined it and 
shall only comment briefly. We might quote the Mock Turtle in "Alice 
in Wonderland." "Reeling and Writhing, of course, to begin with," the 
Mock Turtle replied, "and the different brances of Arithmetic - Ambition, 
Distraction, Uglification, and Decision." The Mock Turtle, you will 
observe, omitted one of the four traditionally accepted liberal arts 
disciplines - grammar, rhetoric, logic, and mathematics. I shall assume 


that we use even a broader definition. 


I shall assume that the liberal arts training about which we 
are thinking will present the student with an historical view of man 


which has important philosophical implications which will refute the 
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conclusion, perhaps possible to a young person today, that the world is 
purely mechanistic, blind, and insensate; that it will give him commun- 
ion with great minds, living and dead, through a study of their various 
literary, artistic, religious and philosophic creations and achieve- 
ments, so that he sees a vision of eternal truth and understands that 
he has a part in it and that it is a part of him; that this training 


creates a process which transforms the mind of the capable student who 


is exposed to it; that it is concerned with the meaning of life and with 


the relationships of people, not merely with the manipulation of things, 


in which occupation our generation undoubtedly excells. 


I should like to add one thought here, perhaps in the nature 
of a digression. I am gravely concerned over what "General Education", 
with capital G and E, is doing in our colleges. General Education (core 
courses, integrated education, etc.) has done our colleges one service. 
It has brought about a breaking down of departmental lines and reminded 
us that all knowledge is related. But I am greatly disturbed at what I 
believe to be its major trend. I am not reassured by the statement 
sometimes made that it is the same as "basic liberal arts training." I 
am convinced that many courses are being taught and curricula planned 
which are merely skimming the surface - not as one skims off the crean, 
but as one skips a rock over the water of a lake. Many of the words 
written about General Education sound fine, but I am afraid of what 
results they are bringing about in sone cases, although I am willing to 
admit not in all. We must be sure that our definition of liberal edu- 


cation stipulates that there is to be a real intellectual discipline, 


that the student learns the excitment of really digging into something 

and learning its true significance. There must be a vertical dimension 
to our educational structure as well as a horizontal. Remember Agassiz 
setting his student to study the fish. We must, as Montaigne said, not 


merely give the mind a slight tincture but a thorough and perfect dye. 


Again, I shall resist the temptation to amplify, although 


perhaps here is a matter this Conference should at some time discuss. 


We should judge education for women by its goals - what do 


we want it to do? The answer to this is to be found in the answer to 
another question - what will the women we are educating do after they 


leave our colleges? 


I could resort to statistics but shall refrain, reminding 
myself of some wisdom from Mark Twain. Mark Twain said there are three 


kinds of lies - plain lies, damn lies, and statistics. 


Without statistical tables we realize that more than eighty 
per cent of our women students will marry and become homemakers. I 
know that in my own college more than ninety per cent marry within five 
years after graduation. This means that the most important thing we 
can do for our wonen students is to give them the education which will 


make them the best possible homemakers. 


We must not overlook the fact that most of them will need to 
earn a living for a short while before marriage and even possibly to 


supplement the family income for the first few years after marriage. 


We must take account of the fact that some of them will be forced by 
circumstances not of their own choosing into a life of single blessed- 
ness and that a few will choose to live alone and like it. Some will 


be left widows with children to provide for. 


Will you, therefore, bear in mind that what follows is based 
on the assumption that some occupational competence will be planned for 
by the woman student along with her undergraduate training or to follow 
it in graduate study. I know that this is possible, for I have worked 


out such programs for many students. 


Since most of our women students are future homemakers, I 
shall say little about the education of the woman planning on a career 
without marriage, assuming that the more general discussion of other 
speakers this morning will apply to them as well as to men. You see, I 


assume no difference in intellectual ability, only in interests. 


Primarily, then, we shall educate our woman student to be a 


homemaker. What will she need to be and what competent to do? She 


will be largely responsible for the physical comfort and well-being 

of her family; she must see that her children are innoculated against 
some things and nurse them through others; she must be able to plan and 
prepare, or supervise the preparation of meals; she will be the repre- 
sentative for the family in various church, community, and civic activi- 
ties; she will do most of the buying of clothing for the family, of 
equipment for the home. Without minimizing the importance of these 


skill aspects of her job, I suggest that a far more important part of 


the question is: what should she be? The woman it is who largely sets 
the moral, spiritual, and rocial tone of the home. Not only should she 
have her children immunized against disease, she should immunize them 
against dishonesty, shoddiness, and deceitful practice. Not only should 
she give them balanced meals; she should give them a balanced outlook 
on life and a sense of values with which to approach it. Not only does 
she buy their clothing; she guides their recreation and should develop 
in them a sense of appreciation for the good, the true, and the 


beautiful. 


I believe it is these latter functions of the woman for which 
it is most important that we train her. For this I submit that a major 
portion of her education can well be a Liberal Arts Training, whether 


or not she wishes also to add a professional training. 


With this background, may I now list several specific reasons 


for the importance of a Liberal Arts Training for women. 


One. We have said that what the woman is is more important 


than what she can do. It is within the disciplines of the liberal arts 
that intrinsic education takes place, education which changes the | 
person himself rather than merely teaches him a large body of facts or 
the skill to do something. One may learn to do something well without 
in any way developing a sense of values which liberal arts training, as 
we have defined it, should do. One may pour a great deal cf knowledge 
into a mind and get it repeated on an examination paper (and incident- 
ally forgotten the next week), without at all training thought processes. 


"There's lots of people - this town wouldn't hold them, 
"Who don't know much excepting what's told them." 


The woman who nurtures and cultivates the intelligence and 
budding thought processes of children needs herself to have had her 


mind awakened. 


Iwo. The transmission of our culture is largely in the hands 
of women, in the home, as we have suggested, but also in our schools, 
since women teachers are far in the majority, at least below the college 
level. With this in mind it would be hard to attach too much importance 


to a liberal arts training for women. 


You may say that more great contributions have been made in 
literature, art, and philosophy by men than by women. This may be true, 
although I could argue that there are historical and social reasons for 
it. This granted, however, it nevertheless remains true that at the 
contact level the transmission of culture is primarily by women. His- 
torically, it is the liberal arts that constitute the body of our 


culture. 


Since most of our teachers are women, may I pause here to 
deplore parenthetically the almost complete exclusion of the liberal 


arts from the professional education curriculum. We are loading the 


people we are training to be teachers with so many methods and tech- 


niques courses that they scarcely have any time left in four undergrad- 
uate years to pursue an education. I have actually read an article in 
the last few weeks that seriously discusses whether subject matter 


courses should be included in a teacher training program. 


This is partly, although not entirely, the fault of state 


departments of education and certification requirements. It is a 
problem the individual college cannot easily meet, except by requiring 
additional time in the undergraduate course. It is a problem I think 

we should face as a group, because it is probably only by a united stand 
that we can solve it. Perhaps the present Ford Foundation experiment 


in Arkansas will shed some light. 


Three. It is particularly important just now that we should 


train our women in the liberal arts. As it becomes increasingly neces- 
sary to train men for military service and in the applied scientific 
professions for national defense, it will come to be to a greater extent 
only through educated women that we can keep alive the libcral arts 
tradition. This is not to imply that I grant, even from the point of 
view of national defense, any lack of importance to liberal arts train- 
ing. On the contrary! But we know from experience that the tendency 
in times of national emergency is to slight them by attaching greater 
prestige and giving more priority to pursuits which scem to have more 


immediate application to national defense. 


Four. What we have said earlier suggests that women need 
training which allows for more flexibility after formal education is 
completed. The possibility of no marriage or of widowhood must be 
taken into account, even though we train primarily for homemaking. It 
seems clear that a liberal arts program provides for more possible 
alternatives later than does any other sort of education. The woman 
has to be ready for any of several eventualitics. Usually the man 


student knows fairly well, by the time he is an advanced undergraduate, 


what he expects to do. If he changes his mind, he usually makes the 
decision. For the woman it is usually circumstances which she cannot 
too well control which are the determining factor. We might almost say 
that the woman needs a liberal arts education in order to make herself 
a more interesting person in order to be chosen. For, you know, men 
choose but women are chosen. Even the charm column writers, such as 
John Powers, are now saying it is not only the creams you use and the 


exercises you take that are important, but the kind of person you are. 


Five. The raising of children is a full time job for a while, 
and should be so regarded. Usually, however, it becomes a part time 
job and finally ceases to be job at all with the departure of the 
children from the home, while the woman is still in prime physical and 
intellectual vigor. Against this time there can probably be no better 
preparation than a good liberal arts education. One of the most tragic 
roles in our society today is that of the middle aged woman, master of 
her own time for the first time in years, frantically trying to fill it 
up either with a round of club mectings and social engagements; or 
rushing about with frenzy doing "good works" with a warm inner glow but 


with little realization of the significance of the Community Chest for 


which she is soliciting funds - tragic this because it is such a waste 


of human resources - doubly tragic when, as is often the case, the 


player is not conscious of the tragedy of her role. 


Six. I suppose I can take for granted with this audience an 


agreement that liberal arts training is good preparation for the use 


of leisure time. In spite of the fact that 


"Woman's work is never done 
"Man but works from sun to sun." 


it is true that mechanical devices in the home have given women more 


leisure time than their husbands usually enjoy. 


Then there is a sort of half-leisure concommitant to some 
jobs men do but to many that women do. Dish washing, house cleaning, 
bed making, family taxi service, and dozens cf other trivial but neces- 


sary occupations certainly do not require one's full attention. Let us 


educate our woman to give her a breacth of imagination and a freedom of 


inner resources so that she has within her something of more value to 
contemplate as she goes about these tasks than a recapitulation of last 
night's bridge hand, or of the gossip at the Country Club Saturday 
night. In a way this half-leisure is more important than full leisure 
because into it one sometimes drifts without awareness, whereas full 


leisure is usually planned for. 


I have listed six reasons for the especial importance of 
liberal arts training for women. I assume that my colleagues have and 
will cover more general aspects of its importance as they apply to both 


men and women. 


Nothing I have said should be construed as implying that 
there are not vocational values in the study of the liberal arts - pre- 
cision of mind, breadth of imagination, understanding, freedom of inner 


resources. 


The most important reason for the study of the liberal arts, 
for men or women, is that their study constitutes a regime which actu- 
ally works on the mind of the student to transform it. Man's mind is 
one thing which separates him from animals and makes him man. What a 
shame to say we educate if we ever graduate any student who has not 
awakened to realize he has a mind, or whose mind has not been challenged; 


who has not discovered the exhilirating excitement of delving to the 


roots of something and making it his own: And what more exciting for 


the educator than to sce down the realization of the power of the mind 


and to challenge it: 


The Ford Program For the Admission of Younger 
Students to the Liberal Arts Colleges 


William C. DeVane 
Dean, Yale University 


Dean DeVane gave a most intcresting report on the progress 


during their first college year of the group of boys under 16 1/2 


years of age admitted to Yale under the auspices of the Ford Foundation 


Program. The secretary regrets that a manuscript of Dean DeVane's re- 


port could not be obtained. 


| 
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MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 
Hotel Statler 


Washington, D. C. 


The business meeting of the Conference of Academic Deans was 
called to order at 3:30 p.m., January 8, by Dean C. Scott Porter, Chair- 
man. Dean Rapport gave a report of the work of the Committee on Pre- 


Professional Education, a copy of which is attached to these minutes. 


The Secretary then reported the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Their recommendations as proposed were adopted with one amend- 


ment, and are as follows: 


1. That a Program Committee of three members be appointed 
by the Chairman in the spring, to begin working on the 
program for the following year's meeting. 


That the order of the events of the day be: 


Morning session: 
Two papers 
Discussion Groups taking up topics of the papers 


Luncheon 


Discussion Groups taking up topics of general interest 
to Dean's work 


General Meeting with reports brought in by recorders 
from each afternoon discussion group 


Business Mecting 


That notices of the next meeting be sent to all colleges 
on the list of the Association of American Colleges, ad- 
dressed to the Dean of Liberal Arts, or to the Academic 
Dean. 


That the dues for the Conference be established at $2.00 
per year efrective as of the 1953 meeting. Jf any requests 
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for the Proceedings come in during the year, these should 
be billed at $2.00. 


That the Chairman appoint for another year a Committee on 
Pre-Professional Education, the membership of which should 
include persons of different areas of interest. 


A copy of the Treasurer's Report which followed is attached 


to these minutes. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was then presented. 


For Chairman - Dean O. H. Rechard, University of Wyoming 

For Vice-Chairman - Dean Frank Kille, Carleton College 

For Secretary - Dean Nancy D. Lewis, Pembroke College 

For Executive Committee - Dean Ewing T. Shahan, Vanderbilt 
University 


The retiring Chairman, Dean Scott Porter, is automatically 
a member of the Executive Committee also. 


Submitted by Dean Harry Rowe, Chairman 
Dean Emil Leffler 
Dean Gillie A. Larew 


No nominations were made from the floor and the slate as 


proposed was unanimously approved. 


The new Chairman, Dean Rechard, took over the meeting and 


after a few remarks, declared the Conference adjourned to meet again 


January 1953 at a time and place to be decided after the Association of 


American Colleges plans its meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mary Phlegar Smith 
Secretary 
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CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 
COMMITTEE ON PRE-PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Meeting in Detroit, October 30 and 31, 1951 


Deans Victor A. Rapport (Wayne University), Chairman, Simeon 


Leland (Northwestern University), Martin White (Kentucky), and Junior 


Dean William Guthrie (Ohio State University), Secretary. 


Chairman Rapport read the Proceedings of the last Conference 


of Academic Deans in Atlantic City as it related to this Committee. 

The Executive Committee on January 7 "agreed that the question of pre- 
professional education should be referred to the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges for further action or for implementation. Continuation of 
such a Committee by the Dean's Conference would compel this organiza~ 
tion to take action, and the Executive Committee is convinced that the 


Association of American Colleges is the group to do this.” On January 
8 the Conference in its business session passed resolutions as shown 
on the attached page including one "that the Conference continue to 


have a Committee on Pre-Professional Education." 


Discussion first centered about the kind of report the Com- 
mittee should make at the January 1952 Conference. Dean Rapport pro- 
posed a study of Freshman pre-medical students to show the abrupt 
decline which will be reflected soon in applications to Medical Schools. 
This, Dean Rapport reminded the Committee, is a factor which could 
influence Medical Schools to accept applicants with broader programs 


and fewer specific pre-medical science courses in order to draw from a 
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larger pool of best qualified students in lean years. It was understood 


that the large pools of twenty to twenty-five thousand students per year 
have been peculiar to the last five years, that in 1929 almost all 
applicants found places in Medical Schools, and in the fifteen years 
thereafter there was no substantial problem of "left-over" applicants. 
Many of our present leaders in Medicine entered the field under such 


circumstances. 


Dean White referred to Dr. Carman's preliminary statement in 
the May American Medical Association Journal reporting improvements 
needed in pre-medical education. Dr. Carman outlines desirable char- 
acteristics for students entering Medicine which are general and appli- 
cable to all fields. His yardstick seems to point to values in general 


education in place of specialized pre-medical science courses. 


Junior Dean Guthrie proposed that the Committee's report take 
the form of a "charter of pre-professional education" which would 


1. Accept responsibility for pre-professional education in 
the Liberal Arts Colleges but recognize that the profes- 
sional objective is secondary in importance to the general 
education. Our present two-year general education pro- 
grams and four-year liberal arts programs should be re- 
examined therefore by the professional colleges as to 
their desirability as pre-professional programs in them- 
selves--particularly in view of Dr. Carman's "yardstick" 
which shows basic general characteristics more important 
than specific professional course work. 


Consider our objectives and those of the professional 
colleges to be common enough to call for cooperative 
action which would improve the preparatory programs for 
all professional colleges and reduce the differences in 
requirements among medical schools as a group and between 
the different professions. 


Continue our studies of enrollments in our colleges as 
they will reflect in future classes of applicants for 
professional schools. There are important problems both 
in lean enrollment years and with large enrollments and 
large numbers of applicants. 
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Dean Leland mentioned professionalism within the college 


itself in our departments which insist on more work for their major 


students in their own narrow fields usually as additional preparation 


for graduate study. 


Dean Leland asked that due credit be given to medical schools 


which had increased Freshman admissions, in the Committee's report. 


Specifically, the Conmnittce agreed 


l. 


that the Chairman should write or visit Dr. Carman for 
more information about the Survey's sub-committee report 
which will be released in the next two or three months. 


that the Chairman will write the Washington Conference 
Chairman to propose for the January meetings: 


a. opportunity for the Committee's report to be heard. 


b. panel session or brief statements by such men as Dr. 
Carman, Dr. Allan Gregg, or representatives from 


Bureau of the Census, and Office of Education (Blauch?) 


that the Chairman will write Dr. Snavely to determine 
whether the Association of American Colleges has appointed 
a cormission to work in the field of professional and pre- 
professional education as proposed to it by this Confer- 
ence's Executive Committee. 


that the Secretary will prepare a draft copy of a Commit- 
tee report for the Committee to edit into a form suitable 
for presentation at the Washington Conference. In brief 
outline the report will make the following points: 


a. The goals of the liberal arts colleges and of the pro- 
fessional colleges are alike in so far as the prime 
goal is the educated man, prepared primarily for life 
and human relations, and secondarily for the profes- 
sion itself. Education for the professions is a joint 
responsibility. 


We observe with great interest preliminary statements 
from the Survey of Medical Education, subcommittee on 
pre-professional education, to indicate that improve- 
ments are needed, to which we pledge our continuing 


attention. We note Dr. Carman's yardstick of charac- 
teristics needed for professional life as further 
evidence of interest of professions in broad general 
education, in which we heartily concur. 


Considering the downward trend in enrollments (cite 
figures now being secured from 30 plus Arts Colleges). 
The professional colleges will profit doubly if they 
draw frou the larger pool of able students with gencr- 
al programs, rather than insist on special sequences 
of specified pre-professional courses. It is to be 
expected nevertheless that the next eight to ten years 
will return the professional colleges' pool oi appli- 
cants to the pre-war status characteristic of 1929- 


1939. 


After 1955 the birth rate changes of the 1940-1950 
period again produce large college enrollments and 
large numbers of pre-professioual students. These 
changes call for advance planning by educators in 
preparation of expanded facilities. Otherwise we will 
repeat the experience of the last few yecrs where pro- 
fessions needed men and yet able students couldn't 
find places in the professional schools. In this 
respect the current data from medical schools for 1951 
indicates a Freshman class of 7,3611+ students in 79 
medical schools representing a 14% increase over 


1947 2. 


5. that this Committee will meet again in Washington the 
night before the Conference begins. 


Excerpts from Proceedings of the American Conference of Academic Deans, 
Seventh Annual Mecting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, January 8, 1951. 


The resolutions of the Comnittee on Pre-Professional Educa- 
tion, cfter discussion and amendment, were passed by the Conference at 
its business meeting as follcws: 


1. That the Conference continue to have a Committee on Pre- 
Professional Education. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES, 1951 Student 
Edition, p. 6. Association of American Medical Colleges, Chicago. 


Table 8, p. 32, Educational Nuriber of the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Vol. 137, Sept. 4, 1948. 
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2. That the Conference reaffirm its position in resolutions 
l and 2, adopted January 9, 1950. 


Resolution #1. Be it RESOLVED, that the American Confer- 
ence of Academic Deans calls upon the Association of 
American Medical Colleges to place immediately a higher 
priority on training more new Doctors of Medicine; and 


further, 


Be it RESOLVED, that the American Conference of Academic 
Deans offers its assistance to the survey of Medical 
Education, sponsored by the American Medical Association 
and the Association of American Medical Colleges, to the 
end that a sounder program of preparation for entrance 
into the medical colleges may be achieved. 


Resolution #2. Be it RESOLVED, that the American Confer- 
ence of Academic Deans (1) urges the Deans of each group 
of professional schools and colleges to coordinate their 
requirements for admission to the schools of their pro- 
fession, giving special considcration to the values 
inherent in broad training; and (2) urges the Deans in 
separate professional areas to join together where possi- 
ble in accepting common preparatory programs. 


Furthermore, that the Committee be asked to pursue the 


ob jectives to which these resolutions refer. 


That the Conference commend the Association of American 
Medical Colleges and pledge cooperation to work with it 
toward the establishment of new schools of medicine and 
toward adequate increases in enrollment in existing medi- 
cal schools. This, with the understanding that there be 
maintained at all times those standards required for the 
training of competent medical practitioners. 


That the Conference call upon the respective academic 
deans to expand individual student evaluation reports 
which are sent to professional schools to assist them in 
making selections of qualified persons, and further call 
upon them to continue to make improvements in pre- 
professional guidance programs where these are needed, 

and furthermore to work in any possible way with their 
colleagues in the professional schools toward the improve- 
ment of pre-professional and professional education and 
relationships. 


That this Conference recommend to the Association of 
American Colleges that it join with the American Associa- 
tion of Medical Colleges Committee on Financial Aid in 
approving the policy of more adequate financial support 


of medical education and in actively favoring the exten- 
sion of federal financial aid to medical schools, always 
with the reservation that the control of such education 
remain in the hands of responsible educators. 


That this Conference recommend to the Association of 
American Colleges that it specifically endorse the policy 
of the establishment of federal scholarships for worthy 
medical students. 


That these actions taken by the Conference of Academic 
Deans be reported to the Association of American Colleges 
together with a request that it establish a commission to 
carry forward these recommendations. 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 
TREASURER 'S REPORT 
for 1951 


January 8, 1952 


BALANCE ON HAND January 8, 1951... $349.43 


RECEIPTS (January 8, 1951 - January 8, 1952: 


Dues for 1951 collected at Conference . . . $172.00 
Dues for 1951 collected during the year .. 18.65 
Total dues collected. . ee 6 190,65 
Total Receipts . ‘ 


DISBURSEMENTS (January 8, 1951 - January 8, 1952): 


Cash paid for 5 complimentary luncheon 
tickets for the Press (@ $3.00. .... 15.00 


Check #6 to Walters Printing & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
for printing . . . 22.50 


Check #7 to Dr. Harry J. Carman of Columbia, 


Check #8 to Dr. George Pope Shannon, expenses. 32.01 


Check #9 to Dean Logan Wilson of Newcomb 
College, Conference expenses ..... 47.43 


Check #10 to Dean Mary Phlegar Smith for 
publication of Proceedings ...... . 150.81 


Less Bank Charges. . 
BALANCE ON HAND, JANUARY 8, 1952. .......2.e-e 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Rev.) W. E. O'Donnell 
Treasurer 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


January 7, 1952 


The Executive Committee of the American Conference of Academic 


Deans met at 7:30 p.m., January 7, at the Statler Hotel with all members 


present except Dean Meredith Wilson of the University of Utah. Dean 
Scott Porter, Chairman of the Conference for the 1952 session, invited 
Dean Rapport and his committee to come to the sessions of the Executive 
Committee at 8:30 to give a report of their work of the year. Then at 
nine o'clock the Executive Committee had been asked to sit with Presi- 


dent Kretzmann's Commission of the A.A.C. in a joint session. 


As its first order of business, the Executive Committee dis- 
cussed matters of program planning, notification of members about the 
meeting, and dues. The following recommendations were adopted unani- 


mously. 


That the papers at next year's meeting be limited to 
two; that after these are delivered the Conference 
divide into discussion groups before lunch, taking up 
the topics of the papers; that after lunch the discus- 
sion groups continue, but at that time taking up 

general problems of concern to the dean's office; that 
the Conference reassemble at 3:30 for a general meeting 
when a reporter from each discussion section shall bring 
in a report which shall be a part of the Proceedings. 


That a Program Committee of three members te appointed 
by the Chairman, to be set up early in the fall pre- 
ceding the annual meeting. 


That notices of the meeting be sent to all colleges 
listed by the Association of American Colleges, and 
addressed to the Academic Dean or the Dean of Liberal 
Arts; that this notice be sent out earlier heseans the 
beginning of December. 
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On motion of Dean Kille, seconded by Dean Rechard, it was 
agreed that dues for the Conference be established at $2.00 per year 
beginning as of 1953. All persons not at the meeting in January 1952 


who write for Proceedings during the year shall be billed for $2.00. 


Dean Porter appointed as members of the nominating Comnittee: 
Dean Harry Rowe, of Bates College, Chairman; Dean Emil Leffler of 


Albion College; and Dean Gillie Larew of Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 


Dean Rapport and Dean Guthrie then came into the meeting. 
Dean Leland and Dean White, the other two members of Dean Rapport's 
Committee, were unable to attend the Conference this year. Dean 
Rapport said that his Committee had been relatively inactive during 
1951 but had met in Detroit for one conference. The Committee is 
encouraged by the improvement in pre-professional education, by the 
work of the Severinghaus Committee, and also by the increase in enroll- 
ment in colleges of medicine. On the other hand, the Committee is 
alarmed by the drop in pre-medical registration in colleges. A few 
years ago there were four applicants for each place in medical school; 
the present trend indicates a ratio of 1 to 1/2 or 2 to 1. This should 
encourage the medical colleges to look to a larger pool than just the 
specified "pre-medical" students. The ratio of 1 to 1 is probably 
healthy, and Dean Rapport pointed to the fact that leaders in the medi- 
cal profession today are men who went into college when the ratio was 


1 tol. 


Dean Rapport's Committee is interested in preparation in all 


the professional fields and at the present time is particularly 
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concerned with the proper planning to provide teachers in the sciences 


for the college students of the 60's. 


Dean Rapport expressed the wish that the Conference of Aca- 


demic Deans continue a Committee on Pre-Professional Education for 


another year to see the A.A.C. Commission well started in its work and 


to be of whatever help is possible. Dean Kille wondered whether the 


same objective might not be met by having a Dean or two on the A.A.C. 


: Commission. If such a Committee is continued, Dean Kille suggested that 


the membership be made up of men of various fields of interest - law, 


science, etc. 


At nine o'clock President Kretzmann of Valpariso University, 


and Chairman of the A.A.C. Commission, joined the Executive Committee 


cf Academic Deans. With him were Father McGinley of Fordham; President 


Johnson of Howard; and President Carmichael of Tufts. Dean Rapport 


outlined the aims of the Dean's Committee and described their activi- 


ties. President Kretzmann asked specifically what problems the A.A.C. 


Commission needs to work on that the Dean's Committee has not already 


q taken steps toward improving. Dean Rapport gave several specific 


suggestions: (1) Presidents should work toward bringing about better 


cooperation between deans of different schools and between colleges and 


universities; (2) Presidents should work on long range plans for the 


not too far distant future when college enrollments will be larger and 


when the personnel for teaching need to be available. The drain on 


scientists and the inducements to get them into practical work, rather 


than in graduate study is a cause for alarm. 
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thought a Committee from the Dean's group would be helpful. 


President Kretzmann and his committee members said they 


The Execu- 


tive Committee recommended that the next Chairman of the Conference 


appoint such a committee, to be made up of men representative of dif- 


ferent areas of interest. 
The Committee adjourned at 10:90 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mary Phlegar Smith 
Secretary 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


January 8, 1952 


The Executive Committee of the American Conference of Academic 


Deans met immediately following the Business Session of the Conference 


on January 8, 1952. The following members of the committee were present: 


Dean Rechard, Chairman, Dean Porter, Dean Kille, Dean O'Donnell, Dean 


Alderman, Dean Roberts, Dean Shahan, and Dean Lewis. 


The institution of pre-paid registration for next year's 


Certain advantages were noted but the majority 


meeting was discussed. 


of the committee members agreed with Dean Kille that registration at 


the time of the meeting would be unduly delayed and complicated thereby. 


The secretary was instructed to state on the original notice of the 1953 


meeting that all deans not attending the meeting may send in $2.00 for 


the support of the Conference and for an account of the Proceedings, 


F if so desired. The secretary was also instructed to send cards to all 


deans who did not attend the 1952 meeting indicating that copies of the 


Proceedings may be obtained for a fee of $1.00. 


The Chairman requested the secretary to send a list of the 


names and addresses of all members of the Executive Committee to each 


menber and asked that copies of any correspondence between members of 


the committee be sent to all other members. 


The meeting was adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Nancy D. Lewis 
Secretary 
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